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of the Court of Common Pleas, and author of the celebrated "Treatise on 
Tenures," which Lord Coke characterized as "the ornament of the com- 
mon Law and the most perfect and absolute work that ever was wrote 
in any human science." This tradition of the pedigree of Col. Nathaniel 
Littleton, of Virginia, is confirmed in three ways: (1) Sir Thomas 
Littleton's sixth son was named Nathaniel; (2) members of the Walter 
family settled in Accomac about the same time, and (3) Mrs. Ann 
(Southey) Littleton, "widow and exx of Col. Nathaniel Littleton Es- 
quire," by her will, proved in 1656, made "James Littleton, Esquire, of 
Shropshire, near Ludlow," heir to the real estate in case of the death of 
all her children. Now a brother of Lord Edward Littleton was named 
James, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Col. Nathaniel Littleton married Ann (widow of Charles Harmar, of 
Accomac, brother to Dr. John Harmar, Greek professor at Oxford), 
daughter of Henry Southey, Esq. In 1643 the court of Accomac granted 
a certificate for land to "Mrs. Anne Littleton in right of her father 
Henry Southey, Esqre, Eldy his wife, Henry Southey his child, Thomas, 
Mary, Elizabeth Southey, and others." Henry Southey, Esq., of Eimp- 
ton, in Somersetshire, obtained from the Virginia Company a grant for 
land in 1621-'22. The term of "Squire" was conferred only on men in 
England holding high civil positions and on the sons of knights. In 
Virginia it could only be gained in the case of persons not previously 
entitled to the dignity in England by holding the office of councillor. 
Col. Nathaniel Littleton had two sons and probably two daughters : ( 1 ) 
Edward, (2) Southey, (3) Esther, named in Anne Littleton's will, (4) 
Mary(?), married Col. Edmund Scarburgh, by whom Littleton Scar- 
burgh. Of these Col. Edward Littleton married (1) Sarah Douglass, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. William Douglass; (2) Frances, daughter of 
Col. Obedience and Grace O'Neil Robins by whom a daughter Grace (born 
December 4, 1661). Col. Edward Littleton's will was proved in North- 
ampton county in 1663. Col. Southey Littleton (will proved in New 
York in 1679, and recorded in Accomac) resided at Nadua in Accomac, 
married Sarah, daughter of Major Edmund Bowman, of Accomac, and 
had three sons and four daughters: (1) Nathaniel, (2) Bowman, (3) 
Southey, (4) Esther, (5) Sarah, (6) Elizabeth, (7) Gertrude. 

From this family of Littletons came Judge Abel P. Upshur, Tyler's 
Secretary of State, who was a worthy inheritor of the genius of the Lit- 
tletons. 



DK. FRANKLIN'S PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

In the altercation related as taking place in Washington about 
1800 between a Virginian and a New Englander over Dr. Frank- 
lin's claim to the original authorship of the "Parable of Persecu- 
tion," Bishop Taylor's Works were produced, and, the story sub- 
stantially appearing therein, the bet was given to the Virginian, 
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and the New Englander lost his bay mare.* It is, however, to be 
noticed that Bishop Taylor (born 1613 ; died 1667) did not set 
up a claim for himself, bnt referred the authorship to the "Jews' 
Books." 

But my attention has now been called to the fact that before 
the dispute mentioned above a gentleman in Calcutta in the year 
1789 had questioned Dr. Franklin's originality, and charged that 
he was indebted for the idea to the Bustan (Bostan, Boostan) of 
Sadi, an eminent Persian poet (born at Shiraz in 1184 A. D.) f 

The story is undoubtedly a very old one, but it is probable that 
the story came to Franklin from Bishop Taylor rather than from 
the Persian. It is reasonably certain that Dr. Franklin never 
heard of Sadi at the time he wrote, whereas Bishop Taylor was a 
well-known English classic. It is even more certain that Bishop 
Taylor never heard of Sadi, and that both he and Sadi obtained 
it independently from some Jewish book. 

To prove his point the Calcutta gentleman printed Dr. Frank- 
lin's fable and the Hahacet from the Boostan in the first volume 
of the New Asiatic Miscellany. In his Anecdotes of Martyrs 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1887), Mr. Edwin Pax- 
ton Hood remarks on this, and adds the following comment, 
without seeming to know aught of Taylor's version : 

"That Dr. Franklin did not understand Persian is certain. 
That he might have met with a translation, however, of some 
parts of the Boostan in France or elsewhere is highly probable. 
For the reader's amusement, we shall place the Doctor's fable 
and the Hahacet, to which he is supposed to have been indebted, 
with a few alterations from the Calcutta copy, in parallel col- 
umns, thus enabling our readers to judge for themselves. What- 
ever reverence we may feel for the talents and the integrity of 
Dr. Franklin, we must own the coincidence appears to us far too 
complete to be accidental." 

The various versions of the story may now be added : 

* See "Travels of John Davis," Quarterly, VII., p. 156. 

t Sadi was called the "Nightingale of a Thousand Songs." His two 
great works were called the Bustam, or "Tree Garden," and Gulistan, or 
"Kose Garden." The first complete translation of his works was pub- 
lished by Harrington in Calcutta in 1791-'95. 
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From Weems' Life of Franklin. 
The Story of Abraham. 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, coming from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto him, "turn in, I 
pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise 
early in the morning and go on thy way." 

4. But the man said, "Nay, for I will abide under this tree." 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, and they went 
into the tent; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, "Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, Creator of 
heaven and earth?" 

7. And the man answered and said, "I do not worship thy God, neither 
do I call upon his name; for I have made to myself a god, which abideth 
always in mine house, and provideth me all things." 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose and 
fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying, "Where is the 
stranger ?" 

10. And Abraham answered and said, "Lord, he would not worship 
thee, neither would he call upon thy name, therefore have I driven him 
out from before my face into the wilderness." 

11. And God said, "Have I borne with him these hundred and ninety 
and eight years, and nourished him and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
rebellion against me; and couldest not thou, that art thyself a sinner, 
bear with him one night?" 

12. And Abraham said, "Let not the anger of my Lord wax hot against 
his servant; lo, I have sinned: forgive me, I pray thee." 

13. And he arose, and went forth into the wilderness, and sought dili- 
gently for the man and found him. 

14. And returned with him to his tent, and when he had entreated 
him kindly, he sent him away in the morning with gifts. 

15. And God spake again unto Abraham saying, "For this thy sin, shall 
thy seed be afflicted four hundred years in a strange land: but for thy 

■repentance, I will deliver them; and they shall come forth with power, 
and with gladness of heart, and with much substance." 

From the Whole Works oe the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 

BY RIGHT REV. REGINALD HEBER, D. D. 

(Vol. VIII., page 232.) 
"I end with a story which I find in the Jews' books : 
"When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting 
to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and leaning on his 
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staff, weary with age and travail, coming towards him who was a hun- 
dred years of age: he received him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down: but observing that the old man ate and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he 
did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him that he wor- 
shipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other god. At which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his 
tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an unguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and 
asked him where the stranger was: he replied, 'I thrust him away be- 
cause he did not worship thee.' God answered him, 'I have suffered him 
these hundred years, although he dishonored me; and couldst not thou 
endure him one night, when he gave thee no trouble?' Upon this, saith 
the story, Abraham fetched him back again and gave him hospitable 
entertainment and wise instruction. 'Go thou and do likewise, and thy 
charity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham.' " 

Stobt feom the Boostan of Sadi. 
{Eclectic Review on Harrington's Works of Sadee, 1810.) 
"I have heard that once during a whole week no son of the road (trav- 
eller) came to the hospitable dwelling of the friend of God (Abraham), 
whose amiable mind led him to observe it, as a rule, not to eat in the 
morning, unless some needy person arrived from a journey. He went 
out and turned his eyes towards every place: he viewed the valley on 
all sides, and beheld in the desert a solitary man, resembling the willow, 
whose head and beard were whitened with the snow of age. To encourage 
him he called him friend, and, agreeable to the manners of the munifi- 
cent, gave him an invitation, saying, 'O apple of my eye, perform an act 
of courtesy, by partaking of my bread and salt!' He assented, arose and 
stepped forward readily; for he knew the disposition of his host, on 
whom be peace ! The associates of Abraham's hospitable dwelling seated 
the old man with respect. The table was ordered to be spread, and the 
company placed themselves around. When the assembly began to utter, 
in the name of the most merciful and compassionate God! (the Moham- 
medan grace before meat), and not a word was heard to proceed from 
the old man, Abraham addressed him in such terms as these, 'Old man, 
stricken in years, thou appearest not to me to be in faith and zeal like 
other old men : for is it not a positive law to invoke, at the time of eat- 
ing thy bread, that Divine Providence from whence it is derived?' He 
replied, 'I take in hand no custom which I have not heard from my 
priest, who worshippeth fire.' The holy prophet perceived this depraved 
old man to be a Gueber, and finding him an infidel, drove him away in 
miserable condition: the polluted being rejected by those who are pure. 
The angel Gabriel descended from the glorious and omnipotent God with 
this severe rebuke, 'O friend I have supported him through a life of one 
hundred years, and thou hast conceived an abhorrence for him at first 
sight. If a man pay adoration to fire, shouldst thou therefore withhold 
the hand of liberality?' " 
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Another Version from Sadi. 
"Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English verse by 
Dawsoune Melancthon Strong, Captain H. M.'s Tenth Bengal Lancers. 
London: Triibner & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Bow. 1872." Sadi was 
born at Shiraz about 1184 A. D. 

A Story of Abraham. 
" I've heard, a whole week, no son of the road 
Came to the door of Abram's blest abode, 
So kind was he, he would not break his fast, 
Lest by the way some hungry trav'ller passed. 
He went without and look'd on eVry side, 
And cast his glance around the desert wide. 
A man he saw, like willow bending low, 
His hair and head were white with age's snow. 
Then Abraham a hearty welcome gave, 
As is the way of gen'rous men and brave, 
'O pupil of mine eyes,' to him he said, 
'Be pleased to share with me my salt and bread.' 
The man said, 'Yes,' and quickly made to start; 
He knew the qualities of Abram's heart. 
Prom Abram's house, came forth each humble slave, 
And to the wretch a seat of honor gave. 
He then commanded, and the cloth they spread, 
And all around they sat to share the bread. 
When each 'Bismillah' said, in accents clear, 
The guest spoke not, a sound reached no one's ear. 
'I see, old man,' he said, 'thou dost not feel 
As old men do, sincerity and zeal. 
Is it not right when thou thy food dost eat, 
That thou shouldst first thy Maker's name repeat?' 
He said, 'No rule have I and no belief, 
But what I hear from the old Geber chief.' 
Then understood the seer of Fortune bright, 
That he a Geber was, this ruin'd wight. 
He drove him off a stranger in disgrace, 
Pure and impure should not sit face to face. 
Prom the Creator, then an angel came, 
Who thus, in awful tones, did Abram blame. 
'A hundred years to him life bread I gave, 
But in one moment thou dost shun my slave. 
If he to fire in prayer his hands doth fold, 
Why shouldest thou thy bounty's hand withhold!' " 

The following interesting paragraph is extracted from a recent 
letter of Eabbi E. 1ST. Calisch, of Eichmond, addressed to the 
editor : 

There is a tradition that Abraham was wont to sit at his door and 
invite all travellers to enter and partake of refreshment. When they 
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had finished he would ask them to give thanks, and in reply to their 
inquiry to whom they should give thanks, he would reply, "To him to 
whom we must all give thanks, to the God who rules in heaven and on 
earth, out of whose hand we have eaten." This tradition is given in the 
Midrasch Rabbah, in explanation of Genesis xxi. 33. 

The Midrasch Eabbah is a collection of rabbinical traditions, legends, 
homiletical discourses, etc. It contains many passages of high ethical 
thought and splendid morals, but it contains also many fantastic and 
grotesque passages. 

There is an earlier tradition which deals with Abraham's relations 
with fire worshippers, but in this he is the persecutee and not the per- 
secutor. It says that Abraham was born in the time of Nimrod, the 
ruler of Chaldea, that his (Abraham's) greatness had been foretold, and 
that Nimrod had therefore caused all male children to be killed (this 
tradition is the forerunner of the Pharaohnic edict and the massacre of 
the infants by Herod). Abraham's mother hid him in a cave when he 
was born, and the angel Gabriel fed him on milk and honey. When he 
was old enough to walk (some rabbis say this was at ten days) , he came 
forth, to the astonishment of his mother. His father, Terach, was an 
idol manufacturer. One day Abraham took a torch and destroyed all 
the smaller idols in his father's shop, and put the torch in the hand of 
the largest. His father returning, demanded who had done this. Abra- 
ham replied by pointing to the largest idol, with the burning torch still 
in his hand. Terach said it was folly to suppose that the idol had done 
it, for the reason that he could not move or help himself. Abraham then 
replied, "What folly to worship it then." For this attack upon the gods 
Abraham was taken before Nimrod, who was a fire worshipper. Nimrod 
said, "Thou wilt not adore these idols, then worship fire." Abraham 
replied, "Why not water, which quenches fire?" Nimrod, "Very well, 
then worship water." Abraham, "Why not the clouds, which give the 
water?" Nimrod, "Very well then, the clouds." Abraham, "Kather the 
winds, which move the clouds." Nimrod, "So be it, the winds." Abra- 
ham, "But a man can stand against the wind and build it out of his 
house." Then Nimrod's patience was exhaused and in a fury he cried 
out, "Fire is my god, and it shall consume you." By his order Abraham 
was cast into a fiery furnace, heated to such a degree that the men who 
cast him in were consumed by the flames and the heat that rushed out 
upon them. He came forth unscathed. This tradition is given in Mid- 
rasch Kabbah to Genesis, section 38, as commentary on Genesis xi. 28, 
the phrase "Ur of the Chaldees." In Hebrew "Ur" is identified with "or," 
"fire," and has reference to Abraham's rescue from the fire of the Chal- 
deans. The place is given as Cuthra, on the Tigris. 

It is possible that Franklin's incident has a Jewish origin, for it has 
a rabbinic flavor and it is by just such incidents that they drove home 
their moral lessons, but I cannot place anything nearer to it than the 
tradition I gave you first, about Abraham's hospitality. It is possible 
that the incident may have a Mohammedan origin, or even Persian, be- 
cause of its matter. Should I be able to locate it in Jewish tradition, 
I will at once communicate with you. 



